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THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF JOHN CHURCHMAN. 
(Continued from page 83.) 


On the twenty-second of the Second month, I 
again left home in order to attend the Quarterly 
Meeting at Burlington, and some Particular 
Meetings in New Jersey, as well on account 
of the Yearly Meeting’s appointment, as my 
own sense of duty, of which | had the approba- 
tion of our Monthly Meeting signified by a 
minute; in my way I attended the Monthly 
Meeting in Philadelphia with some degree of 
satisfaction; then taking Chester or Adam’s 
Meeting in New Jersey, reached Burlington on 
First-day evening, the next day being the quar- 
terly meeting, at which, with William Horne 
and my brother William Brown, I had some 
service ; after staying the youth’s meeting, they 
left me, and I went to a meeting on Fourth-day 
at a school-house where several Friends met, 
also divers others who perhaps had not been at 
any place of worship for some time, and were 
easy about religion, to whom it became my con- 
cern to show how disagreeable and loathsome 
that state was, from Rev. iii. 15: “I know thy 
works, that thou art neither cold nor hot; so, 
then, because thou art lukewarm, and neither 
cold nor hot, I will spue thee out of my mouth.” 
It opened to me that a lukewarm condition, to 
hold a profession of religion so as to take it ill 
not to be thought a Christian, but at the same 
time to remain easy and not in earnest to expe- 
rience the life, virtue, and power of Christianity ; 
not so cold as to forget the name, nor so hot or 
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zealous as to witness the life of true religion, 
was very displeasing to the Almighty. A good 
degree of power attended the opening, and in 
treating on that passage, with much love to such 
lukewarm professors, which reached and tender- 
ed several beyond expectation; but no praise to 
man, though he may will or run, but to God 
who showeth mercy. 

At Chesterfield Monthly Meeting my friend 
John Woolman met me the next day; a raw 
company attending on account of a proposal or 
two for marriage, which I suppose they expect- 
ed to be there presented; it was a time some- 
what low and distressing. The advice of the 
Yearly Meeting not being here enough observed, 
which is against allowing such who are not 
members of our Society to sit in our meetings 
for discipline, unless they are nearly related to 
the parties concerned, of which that meeting 
was modestly reminded; I was also grieved that 
matters were introduced too much at the judg- 
ment or pleasure of individuals, by reason that 
they are not in the practice of holding prepara- 
tive meetings, the service of which was particu- 
larly recommended to their consideration ; I had 
some reward of peace in having attended this 
meeting. We were next at a meeting in 
Trenton with a few Friends whom the spirit of 
the world (I thought) had much laid waste; 
there seemed more openness towards a few of 
other societies present, some of whom were ten- 
dered by Truth’s testimony, which seemed to 
reach the witness in them; at Bordentown meet- 
ing next day, many were made thankful, the 
Divine presence being felt among us; from 
hence J. Woolman returned home, and John 
Sykes accompanied me to Upper Springfield, 
where the meeting was large, and through the 
Lord’s mercy, open and satisfactory, the testi- 
mony of Truth flowing in his love towards the 
youth, many were tendered thereby, the faithful 
were encouraged, and the negligent warned; 
after which I went to Burlington to attend 
that Monthly Meeting, then to the burial of 
Margaret Butcher at Mansfield, which was a la- 
borious, painful meeting, composed of a mixed 
multitude, yet something of an evidence attend- 
ed Truth’s testimony, so that the meeting ended 
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with solidity; from thence I went to Peter 
Harvey's, and was thankful for the enjoyment 
of a peaceful, quict mind, though poor; next 
day was at Old Springfield meeting, which was 
slow and late in gathering, dull and heavy in 
sitting, as will be the case when and wheresoever 
the life and power of religion is wanting, or not 
carefully sought after and waited for, by those 
who profess it, which was observed to them in 
the love of truth, and in the simplicity and 
plainness thereof, so that I left this meeting 
with a heavy heart, not from a sense of any 
omission of duty on my part; but lest they 
should too soon forget what manner of persons 
they saw themselves to be in the Light that dis- 
covers and answers the witness, as face answers 
face ina glass. Then taking meetings at Mount 
Holly, Rancocus, and visiting the widow of Peter 
Andrews, I was at a large meeting at Evesham 
on First-day following; but the expectations of 
the people being much outward, occasioned a 
painful, deep waiting a considerable time, ur at 
least I thought so, when at length I felt some pres- 
sure on my mind to stand up, which, as | fol 
lowed carefully, Truth opened into the state of 
the meeting to my admiration, that I was enabled 
therein with an innocent boldness to attend 
thereto in speaking, which yielded me great 
peace after the meeting, and I was thankful for 
that opportunity. Next day I attended Haddon- 
field Monthly Meeting, at which were Samuel 
Nottingham and William Horne, whose com- 
pany was comfortable and of advantage to the 
meeting. I then visited the meetings at Pile’s 
Grove, Alloway’s Creek, Greenwich, Lower Al- 
loway’s Creek, Salem, and one at Raccoon Creek, 
to which many sober people came, not professing 
with us, also a large, and I believe to some, a 
satisfactory meeting at Woodberry, the state 
whereof opened pretty clearly, the humble being 
instructed, but 1 was sensible of an opposition 
here to some part of what [ had to deliver to a 
self-righteous state, yet, through the mercy of 
our gracious Lord, I left this meeting with an 
evidence of peace, and an affectionate heart 
yearning towards them, then went to Haddon- 
field to attend the Quarterly Meeting for Glouces- 
ter and Salem counties, and from thence to the 
General Spring Meeting at Philadelphia, after 
which I returned home, having been out five 
weeks and three days. 

After this journey I did not go much abroad 
for more than a year, except to attend our Quar- 
terly Meeting, and the Yearly and General 
Spring Meeting at Philadelphia. 

In the year 1759, I had some drawings in my 
mind to visit a few meetings in Maryland and 
Virginia, also the Yearly Meeting at West 
river; in which, having the concurrence of our 
Monthly Meeting, I left home on the twenty- 
eighth of the Fifth month, and next day was at 
Gunpowder Meeting; then at Elkridge with a 


a 


few Friends and divers not professing with us, 
amongst whom there was an openness to hear 
the testimony of Truth declared ; but, for want 
of a steady walking in the professors thereof, it 
seems in a great measure laid waste; that night 
L lodged at the house of a kind man, but have 
to remark that natural affability in any one, un- 
less it is sweetened by the baptism of the spirit 
of Truth, is of little value; on Fifth-day I was at 
a new meeting-house at Indian Spring with a 
few Friends, some of whom, I fear, scarcely 
know what they profess ; the next day had a meet. 
ing at Samuel Plummer’s house, at Patuxent, to 
satisfaction, and on Seventh-day the Yearly 
Meeting at West river began, which held until 
Fourth-day following, which was, in the main, 
the: most open and satisfactory meeting I was 
ever at in that place; I thought a disposition 
rather prevailed among the younger sort to at- 
tend to the discipline more closely than in 
times past. Then taking a meeting at Sandy 
Sprivg, I proceeded to Fairfax, being about 
forty miles, where I had a comfortable meet- 
ing on First-day, for which the hearts of many 
were made thankful to the author of all good. 
The same day we had also a satisfactory opportu- 
nity in Mahlon Janney’s family, his mother being 
indisposed, and the next day attended Mona. 
quasy Meeting in Maryland, where truth is ata 
low ebb, through the conduct of some unfaithful 
professors ; our next was a precious meeting with 
a few sincere Friends at Bush Creek ; that even- 
ing I went to William Farquhar’s, having a 
meeting at Pipe Creek next day, which was 
pretty open and satisfactory, and one the day 
following at Petapsco Forest amongst a withered 
people. Alas! to profess the truth and not pos- 
sess it in sanctification of spirit, makes little 
meetings feel desolate; from thence I returned 
home to our Monthly Meeting, being absent 
nineteen days, and rode near three hundred and 
fifty miles, Samuel England being my com- 
panion. 

In this year I was also engaged with my 
friend John Woolman in visiting some active 
members of our Society, who held slaves first in 
the city of Philadelphia, and in other places; 
also in New Jersey, in which service we were en- 
abled to go through some heavy labors, and were 
favored with peace: divine love in a tender 
sympathy prevailing at times, with a hope that 
these endeavors would not be in vain. 

In the Second month, 1760, I acquainted our 
Monthly Meeting, that in order to proceed in 
performing the appointment of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, having also a draught in my own mind, | 
had an inclination to visit some meetings up the 
river Delaware, particularly the Monthly Meeting 
of Kingwood, in New Jersey, with which, having 
the approbation of Friends, I set out from home 
on the twenty-sixth of the Fifth month follow 
ing, and reached the Bank Meeting in Phila 
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delphia the next day; from thence proceeded to 
the Quarterly Meeting for Bucks county, held 
at Buckingham, where, though things were low, 
the affairs of the church were transacted in a 
good degree of amity and peace; it was a large 
meeting, there being a great appearance of young 
people, some very hopeful, who, in the love of 
truth, were exhorted to come up in their places, 
by learning discipline of the author thereof, viz., 
“the spirit of Truth,’’ and they were cautioned 
against that very unbecoming and hurtful prac- 
tice, though too common, of going out after wor- 
ship, and standing without in companies, talking, 
when they should keep their places in the meet- 
ing, which should quietly and solidly proceed on 
the business coming before it; heavenly love 
was felt by the tender in spirit, which, | hope, 
will be remembered by many. The next day 
the general or youth’s meeting was large, open 
and satisfactory in the main, for which the name 
of the Lord was praised. Next day I spent in 
visiting a widow, also other aged and infirm 
Friends, in the performance of which duty I had 
some satisfaction ; and on First-day was at Plum- 
stead Meeting, which was large and very com- 
fortable, the divine presence being felt, the 
power of truth prevailed to the tendering of 
many; but such favor being not of him that 
willeth or runneth, but of God that showeth 
mercy, to him belongeth the praise of all, who 
is worthy forever. In the evening I attended 
a meeting ata school-house near Samuel EKast- 
burn’s, in which [ had some particular service, 
the states of many present being very clearly 
opened before them in the love of the Gospel, 
which made deep impression on some who were 
much broken, and I believe it would be as dew 
on their hearts, if they would remain enough in 
the valley of humility. 

I was the next day at Buckingham Monthly 
Meeting, which, in the time of business, suffer- 
ed much by the prevalence of a talkative, noisy 
spirit, which mightily darkens counsel in those 
who give way to it, and leads into doubtful and 
trifling disputations ; so that I left that meeting 
with pain of heart, in a sense that the time had 
been so lost, that several weighty matters could 
not be brought under consideration to advantage, 
which were therefore continued until the next 
month. 

Wright-town Monthly Meeting on Third-day 
was more satisfactory, the spirit for discipline 
rather reviving, and, | hope, a desire among the 
youth, at least for an improvement; it too fre- 
quently is the case, that some of the elderly sort 
are so bigotted to their old forms of customs, 
that they will scarcely trouble themselves to ex- 
amine whether these customs are agreeable to 
the testimony of Truth, or whether through in- 
attention they have not swerved and fallen short 
in various matters that now occasion a difficulty 
in the churches, which difficulties must be la- 





bored under for a season by the baptized mem- 
bers, who, nevertheless, as they keep their 
places, will grow stronger. 

(To be continued.) 
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Letter from Mary Pemberton,* of Philadelphia, 
to General Howe, dated “ Philada., the Qth 
mo. the 30th, 1777,” interceding for the soldier 
who robbed Bolton Farm. 


Respected Friend,—Amidst the distress that 
now surrounds me, in consequence of my separa- 
tion from my husband, I am informed that one 
of the soldiers belonging to the British army 
has been tried, and is condemned to suffer death, 
for breaking open my house at Germantown. 
This intelligence has added much to my afflic- 
tion, as it would be a matter of great grief to 
me, should the life of 1 man be taken in conse- 
quence of the small injury I have sustained in 
my property. I therefore hope that thy good- 
ness and humanity may induce thee to pardon 
the person who has been guilty of the mischief, or 
at least so far as not to permit his life to be taken. 
Nothing but the occasion could have influenced 
me to have taken so much freedom as to trouble 
thee with these lines. That, however, I doubt 
not, will plead my excuse. 

With real respect, I remain thy assured 


friend, Mary PimBeErTon. 
To Genera. Howe. 


—— 0m 


LIFE MORE THAN MEAT. 


A writer in the Monthly Religious Magazine 
of 11th mo. last, alludmg to a visit paid to an 
Exhibition of the Massachusetts Mechanics’ 
Charitable Association, says : 


God has implanted in every human being a 
desire to improve his own condition ; and he has 
so constituted the material universe, that, in 
every experimental science, there shall be a ten- 
dency toward perfection. These two principles 
lie at the basis of such results as we to-day wit- 
ness. A great exhibition in the sciences and 
arts serves to show what man can accomplish 
under free institutions. It tends to encourage 
genius and to abridge labor ; to illustrate and to 
increase human skill and ingenuity; to promote a 
wise economy; and by its demonstrationsof ability, 
both in design and execution, to gratify our pride, 
personal and national. It manifests our impatience 
at our present condition ; and that, where there is 
constant discontent, there will also be a constant 
strife for improvement ; and this, again, arouses 
and puts to its utmost-tension our disposition to 
contrive, to labor, and to save; and thus, finally, 
are called forth that unprecedented energy, and 


THE 


* Mary Pemberton was the wife of Israel Pember- 
ton, of Philadelphia, who was, at the date of this 
letter, an exile in Virginia, on account of his religious 
tenets. 
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that almost superhuman power, at this moment 
displayed, in enlarging the realms of physical 
science, and compelling it to minister to our com- 
fort and luxury, to everything that can aggrand- 
ize our condition and enhance our accumulations 
of “the meat that perisheth.” 

But shall we close our essay here? No, we 
have been thus far only in the vestibule of that 
mighty temple we are now to enter. Man has must think, and there is no machine by which 
another interest beside this of his material part,; he can think. In our present adoration of the 
and it is one, too, of transcendent import. ! machine powers, I think we are in danger of 
“Labor not for the meat that perisheth,” said | trying to introduce machinery into many of our 
our Lord, “ but for that meat which endureth | mental pursuits. ‘(+ur schools have too much of 
unto everlasting life.” Much asthis Exhibition ; mere routine; there is in them a constant ten- 
bas kindled our admiration of the power, deter- | dency to mechanical modes of instruction and 
mination, energy, and progress of our people, | recitation; hence, not seldom the boy who can 
there is still left unvisited a field, before which | repeat fluently the solutions of his book, falters 
its proudest demonstrations must wane and pale | in the application of numbers, geography, gram- 
away. “The life is more than meat.” The life | mar, Xc. to actual life. 
of man in a physical sense, how much weightier| So in spiritual things.—how much machinery, 
is that than meat on which it subsists!) The life in one form and another, has been introduced 
of man in a moral and spiritual regard, how infi-| into religion and the Church! Take what is 
nitely more worthy is it of the exercise of his technically ealled a “revival of the religion,” 
care and thought and toil than the grandest of and who does not see that it must abound in me- 
these material successes ! | chanical means and methods, laid down some- 

And no question pressed more anxiously upon | times in books, or taken from eminent revival 
us, as we trod those halls, crowded with all that preachers,—the work of experiment, imita- 
ean gratify the eye give hope of advanc- tion, sympathy,—many things beside the free, 


brow ; but whether it be to sow or to reap, to till 
or to gather, he may walk coolly about and see 
beast and machine do the whole. 

But God will not release man at every pvint, 
and in every province, from the dominion of that 
old law of Eden. When he made Adam a ra. 
tional and free being, there were bars and bounds 
set up to the province of his inventions. Man 


ing earthly good, than this: Will that Ameri- | independent, God-regarding service of the indi- 
can mind, which achieves these wonders in ex- | vidual soul? The Lamaite turns a crank and 
winds off his prescribed amount of prayers. We 


tending man’s empire, intellectual and material, 
over the outward world, devise and execute with smile at the expedient; but how often in Chris- 
equal power plans and methods for subduing his | tian temples is there the mere turning of the 
great inward foe? Here are couch, and lounge, | wheel at the altar, in the sermon, in the songs, 
and easy chair, in which the visitor is told he‘ and in the formalism of the pews ? 

ean enjoy “luxurious rest of body.” Whatis| But there is no possible invention that can 
to be done meantime for his immortal mind? | supersede the old, time-sanctioned mode of be- 
Here is a “ concentrated Jeaven,” promising us | coming pious. We have a compound for pre- 
bread lighter, more digestible and nutritious | serving fruits, that promises to set aside all for- 


than earth has ever known. How is it with 
“the bread which cometh down from heaven” ? 
Is that also to be supplied ? And are we as earn- 
est for the one as for the other ? 

We can see, in connection with all that is 
animating and glorious in our material prospects, 
here and there a cloud. In the intense devo- 
tion of this age to mechanism and machinery, 
one fears that the world is coming to think 
every thing of real value to man is only, by 
longer or briefer processes, to be at last resolved 
into mechanism. What was once done by the 
hand, is now mainly executed by machines. In 
the laundry, to wash, wring, starch, iron, were 
once slow and manual tasks ; but now wood and 
iron and skill need only unite, and the hands 
are almost unemployed. Once, too, they were 
each a separate process, but to-day the whole is 
to be accomplished by a single machine! Not 
only the manufacturer is thus marvellously re- 
lieved, but the agriculturist is told that the time 
is near when the curse shall be removed, and no 
longer must he eat his bread in the sweat of his 


:mer methods and ingredients,—no sugar is need- 
ed, no boiling, no exclusion of the air. So letit 
ibe. I do not know but fruits can be saved by 
this short, labor-sparing and money-sparing pro- 
| cess. But I do know that you cannot preserve 
and save souls by any of these cunning and ab- 
breviated methods. 

The Father works on, as in former ages, s0 
in the present, by the same steady and antiqua- 
| ted influences and operations of his Holy Spirit. 
When the sinner would turn from his sins, serve 
God, and do good to man, he must pursue, not 
the modern mechanical paths and appliances, 
but the good old way of quiet thoughtfulness, 
calm penitence, steadfast resolution, patient 
prayer,—first the blade, then the ear, then the 
full corn in the ear, so only does one enter the 
high places of Christ’s kingdom. 

All attemtps to supersede this plan of salvation 
will prove futile. It is said the monks of the 
Middle Ages would often take the parchment 
manuscripts of the sacred volume, erase from 
them the inspired writings, and record in their 
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stead the paltry legendsand fablesof their own fab- | among us, to stimulate us to virtue, to win us to 
rication. So do we blot out the ancient and pre- | goodness. 


scribed Word of God on the true way of gaining| The approach to death often prepares the way 


piety, and write in its place the cunning inven- | for this impression. The effect of a last sickness 
tions of our own sectarian or misguided device. | to develop and perfect the virtues of our Friends, 
But there is no patent machine, nor ever will be, is often so striking and beautiful, as to seem 
for the saving of souls. He who would earn the | more than a compensation for all the sufferings 
wages of life external must toil on patiently and of disease. It is the practice of the Catholic 
prayerfully, bearing the spiritual burden and. church to bestow upon its eminent saints a title 
heat of the each particular day. | to the perpetual homage of the faithful, in the 

There is no mechanism to save labor, time, or 2¢t of canonization. But what isa formal decree, 
expense in the formation of character. You can | Compared with the effect of a last sickness, to 
plane, mould, and build in new methods; by , Canonize the virtue that we love, for eternal re- 
dint of newly invented saw, mortise-frame, and memberance and admiration? How often does 
other tools and helps, you can build your dwell- | that touching decay, that gradual unclothing of 
ing with an expertness and economy unknown to | the mortal body, seem to be a putting on of the 
past ages. But if you would have “a house in /garmeuts of immortal beauty and life! That 
the heaven, not built with hands and eternal,” | pale cheek, that placid brow, that sweet serenity 
you must be content to lay its beams, and raise spread over the whole countenance, that spiritual, 
its walls, and reach its top-stone, by long-protract- almost supernatural brightness of the eye, as if 
ed watchfulness and effort, by serene and daily | light from another world already shone through 
aspirations, by struggles, and strifes, and suppli-| it, that noble and touching disinterestedness of 
cations, enduring on and on, to the end. the parting spirit, which utters no complaint, 

Justice, charity, forbearance, forgiveness, re- | which breathes no ~~ which speaks word 
sistance of temptation, control of passion, subju- | o 0 nor apprehension to wound its ne oer 
gation of appetite, a meek resignation to tials | Which is calm, and cheerful, and natural, and 


and troubles and toils and tears,—the submis- | self-sustained, amidst daily declining strength 
sion of faith in hours of bereavement, when the and the sure approach to death—and then, * 
loved fade from our embrace,—ah! there is no | length, when concealment oe longer possible, 
invention, no abbreviation, no saving of our in- | that last firm, triumphant, consoling discourse, 
most selves, that can accomplish this life-com- and that last look of all mortal tenderness and 
prehending, God reaching, man-loving course. oe wee j—what hallowed eee 
Day by day, and step by step, so, if ever, must os to soothe, to purify, to enrapture surviving 
we win the crown. : 


7 


Death, too, sets a seal upon the excellence 
that sickness unfolds and consecrates. There is 
THE VOICES OF THE DEAD. no living virtue concerning which-—such is our 
frailty—we must not fear that it may fall; or, 

The world is filled with the voices of the dead. | at least, that it may somewhat fail from its stead- 
They speak not from the public records of the | fastness. It is a painful, it is a just fear, in the 


great world only, but from the private history of our | bosoms of the best and purest beings on earth, 


own experience. They speak to us ina thousand | that some dreadful lapse may come over them, 
remembrances, in a thousand incidents, events, | or over those whom they hold in the highest 
associations. They speak to us, not only from | Teverence. But death, fearful, mighty as its 
their silent graves, but from the throng of life. | power, is yet a power that is subject to virtue. 
Though they are invisible, yet life is filled with | It gives victory to virtue. It brings relief tothe 
their presence. They are with us by the silent | heart from its profoundest fear. It enables us 
fireside and in the secluded chamber ; they are! to say, “ Now allis safe! The battle is fought ; 
with us in the paths of society, and in the crowd. | the victory is won. The course is finished ; the 
edassembly of men. They speak to us from the| race is run; the faith is kept: henceforth, it is 
lonely way-side ; and they speak to us from the| no more doubt nor danger, no more temptation 
venerable walls that echo to the steps of a mul. | nor strife ; henceforth is the reward of the just, 


titude, and to the voice of prayer. Go where we | the crown which the Lord, the righteous Judge, 
will, the dead are with us. We live, we converse, | will give!’ Yes, death—dark power of earth 
with those who once lived and conversed with though it seem—does yet ensphere virtue, as it 
us. Their well remembered tone mingles with 


i : were, in heaven. It sets it up on high, for 
the whispering breezes, with the sound of : 


; ; eternal admiration. It fixes its place never 
falling leaf, with the jubilee-shout of the spring- | more to be changed—as a star to shine onward, 
time. The earth is filled with their shadowy 


} and onward, through the depths of the everlast- 
train. Jet us look upon ourselves in this rela- 


; ing ages! 
tion, and see what we owe to the dead. In life there are many things which interfere 
What memories, then, have the dead left’ with a just estimate of the virtues of others. 
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There are, in some cases, jealousies, and miscon-jin the bright light of hope—and it cannot be 


structions, and there are false appearances ; there 
are veils upon the heart that hide its most sccret 
workings aud its sweetest affections from us; 
there are earthly clouds that come between us 
and the excellence that we love. So that it is 
not, perhaps, till a friend is taken from us, that 
we entirely feel his value, and appreciate his 
worth. The vision is loveliest at its vanishing 
away; and we perceive not, perhaps, till we see 
the parting wing, that an angel has been with us. 

Yet if we are not, from any cause, or in any 
degree, blind to the excellence we possess, if we 
do feel all the value of the treasure which our 
affections hold dear; yet, I say, how does that 
earthly excellence take not only a permanent, 
but a saintly character, as it passes beyond the 
bounds of mortal frailty and imperfection! how 
does death enshrine it, for a homage, more rever- 
ential and holy than is ever given to living worth ! 
So that the virtues of the dead gain, perhaps, i in 
the power of sanctity, what they Tose in the power 
of visible presence ; and thus—it may not be too 
much to say—thus the virtues of the dead 
benefit us sometimes as much as the examples of 
living goodness. 

How beautiful is the ministration by which 
those who are dead thus speak to us—thus help 
us, comfort us, guide, gladden, bless us! How 


grateful must it be to their thoughts of us, to 
know that we thus remember them ; that we re- 


member them, not with mere admiration, but in 
a manner that ministers to all our virtues! What 
a glorious vision of the future is it, to the good 
and pure who are yet living on earth, that the 
virtues which they ure cherishing and manifest- 
ing, the good character which they are building 
up here, the charm of their benevolence and 
piety, shall live when they have laid down the 
burthen and toil of life—shall be av inspiring 
breath to the fainting hearts that are broken from 
them—a wafted odor of sanctity to hundreds 
and thousands, that shall come after them. Is 
it not so? Are there not those, the simplest 
story, the frailest record of whose goodness, is 
still, and ever, doing good? [But frail records, 
we know full well, frail records they are not, 
which are in our hearts. And can we have 
known those whom it is a joy, as well as a sor- 
row, to think of, and not be better for it? Are 
there those—once our Friends, now bright an- 
gels, in some blessed sphere—and do we not 
sometimes say, “* Perhaps that pure eye of affec- 
tion is on me now; and I will do nothing to 
wound it?” No, surely, it cannot be, that the 
dead will speak to us in vain. Their memories 
are all around us: their footsteps are in our 
paths; the memorials of them meet our eye at 
every turn; their presence is in our dwellings ; 
their voices are in our ears; they speak to us— 
in the sad reverie of contemplation, in a sharp 
pang of feeling, in the cold shadow of memory, 


that they will speak i in vain. 

The dead not only leave their own enshrined 
and canonized virtues for us to love and imitate ; 
but they open a future world to our vision, and 
invite us to its blessed abodes. 

They open that world to us by giving, in their 
own deaths, a strong proof of its existence. 

The future, indeed, to mere earthly views, is 
often “a land of darkness as darkness itself, and 
of the shadow of death without any order, and 
where the light is as darkness.” Truly, death is 
“without any order.” There is in it such a total 
disregard to circumstances, as shows that it can- 
not be an ultimate event. That must be connected 
with something else; that cannot be final, which 
considered as final, putsall the calculations of wis- 
dom so utterly at defiance. The tribes of animals, 
the classes and species of the vegetable creation, 
come to their perfection, and then die. But is 
there any such order for human beings? Do the 
generations of mankiad go down to the grave in 
ranks and processions? Are the human, like the 
vegetable races, suffered to stand till they have 
made provisionfor their successors, before they de- 
part ? No; without order, without discrimination, 
without provi-ion for the future or remedy for the 
past, the children of men depart. They die— 
the old, the young; the most useless, and those 
most needed ; the worst and the best alike die; 
and if there be no scenes beyond this life, if 
there be no circumstances nor allotments to ex- 
plain the mystery, then all around us is, as it 
was to the doubting spirit of Job, “a land of 
darkness as darkness itself.” The blow falls, 
like the thunderbolt beneath the dark cloud; 
but it has not even the intention, the explana- 
tion, that belongs to that dread minister. The 
stroke of death must be more reckless that even 
the lightning’s flash—yes, that solemn visitation 
that cometh with so many dread signs—the 
body’s dissolution, the spirit’s extremity, the 
winding up of the great scene of life, has not 
even the meaning that belongs to the blindest 
agents in nature, if there be no reaction, no 
revelation hereafter! Can this be? Doth God 
take care for things animate and inanimate, and 
will he not care for us? 

Let us look at it fora moment. I have seen 
one die—the delight of his friends, the pride 
of his kindred, the hope of his country : but he 
died! How beautiful was that offering upon the 
altar of death! The fire of genius kindled in 
his eye ; the generous affections of youth man- 
tled in his cheek; his foot upon the thres- 
hold of life ; his studies, his preparations for 
honored and useful life, were completed ; his 
breast was filled with a thousand glowing, and 
noble, and never yet expressed aspirations; but 
he died! He died! while another, of a nature 
dull, coarse, and unrefined, of habits low, base, 
and brutish, of a promise that had nothing in it 
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but shame and misery—such an one, I say, was 
suffered to encumber the earth. Could this be, 
if there were no other sphere for the gifted, the 
aspiring, and the approved, to act in? Can we 
believe that the energy just trained for action, 
the embryo thought just bursting into expression, 
the deep and earnest passion of a noble nature, 
just swelling into the expansion of every beauti- 
ful virtue, should never manifest its power, 
should never speak, should never unfold itself ? 
Can we believe that all this should die; while 
meanness, corruption, sensuality, and every de- 
formed and dishonored power, should live? No, 
ye goodly and glorious ones ! ye godlike in youth- 
ful virtue ! ye ‘die not in vain; ye teach, ye as- 
sure us, that ye are gone to some world of noble 
life and action. 

I have seen one die ; she was beautiful ; and 
beautiful were the ministries of life that were 
given her to fulfil. Angelic loveliness enrobed 
her; and a grace as if it were caught from 
heaven breathed in every tone, hallowed every 
affection, shone in every action—invested, as a 
halo, her whole existence, and made it a light 
and blessing, a charm and a vision of gladness, 
toall around her: but she died! Friendship, 
and love, and parental fondness, and infant weak- 
ness, stretched out their hand to save her; 
but they could not save her; and she died! 
What! did all that loveliness die? Is there no 
land of the blessed and the lovely ones, for such to 
live in? Forbid it, reason, religion !—bereaved 
affection, and undying love! forbid the thought ! 
It cannot be that such die in God’s counsel, who 
live even in frail human memory forever ! 

I have seen one die—in the maturity of every 
power, in the carthly perfection of every facul- 
ty; when many temptations had been overcome, 
and many hard lessons had been learned ; when 
many experiments had made virtue easy, and 
had given a facility to action, and a success to 
endeavor ; when wisdom had been learned from 
many mistakes, and a skill had been laboriously 
acquired in the use of many powers; and the 
being [ looked upon had just compassed that 
most useful, most practical of all knowledge, 
how to live, and to act well and wisely; yet I 
have seen such an one die! Was all this trea- 
sure gained only to be lost! Were all these 
faculties trained only to be thrown into utter 
disuse? Was this instrument—the intelligent 
soul, the noblest in the universe—was it so 
laboriously fashioned, and by the most va- 
ried and expensive apparatus, that, on the 
very moment of being finished, it should be cast 
away forever? No, the dead, as we call them, 
do not so die. They carry our thoughts to 
another and a nobler existence. They teach us, 
and especially by all the strange and seemingly 
untoward circumstances of their departure from 
this life, that they and we shall live forever. 
They open the future world, then, to our faith. 





They open it also, and in fine, to our affec- 
tions. No person of reflection and piety can 
have lived long without beginning to find, in re- 
gard to the earthly objects that most interest 
him—his friends—that the balances gradually 
inclining in favor of anotherworld. How many, 
after the middle period of life, and especially in 
declining years, must feel—if the experience of 
life has had any just effect upon them—that the 
objects of their strongest attachment are not 
here. One by one the ties of earthly affection 
are cut asunder; one by one, friends, compan- 
ions, children, parents, are taken from us; for 
a time, perhaps, we are “in a strait betwixt 
two,” as was the apostle, not deciding altogether 
whether it is better to depart ; but shall we not, 
at length, say with the disciples, when some 
dearer | friend i is taken, “let us go and die with 
him ?” 

The dead have not ceased their communi- 
cation with us, though the visible chain is 
broken. If they are still the same, they must 
still think of us. As two Friends on earth may 
know that they love each other without any ex- 
pression, without even the sight of each other ; 
us they may know, though dwelling in different 
and distant countries, without any visible chain 
of communication, that their thoughts meet and 
mingle together ; so may it be with two Friends 
of whom the one is on earth and the other isin 
heaven. Especially where there is such a union 
of pure minds that it is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive of separation, that union seems to be a 
part of their very being; we may believe that 
their friendship, their mutual sympathy, is be- 
yond the power of the grave to break up. “ But 
ah! we say, if there were only some manifesta- 
tion; if there were only a glimpse of that 
blessed land; if there were, indeed, some mes- 
senger bird, such as is supposed in some 
countries to come from the spirit-land, how 
eagerly should we question it!’ In the words 
of the poet, we should say, 

‘¢ But tell us, thou bird of the solemn strain, 
Can those who have loved, forget? 

We call, but they answer not again ; 

Do they love, do they love us yet? 

We call them far, through the silent night, 
And they speak not from cave nor hill; 

We know, we know, that their land is bright, 
But say, do they love there still?” 

The poetic doubt we may answer with plain 
reasoning, and flainer scripture. We may say, 
in the language of reason, if they //ve there, 
they love there. We may answer in the lan- 
cuage of Jesus Christ, “he that liveth and be- 
lieveth in me shall never die.’ And ayain 
have ye not read “that which was spoken 
unto you by God, saying, I am the God of 
Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the (rod 
of Jacob? God is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living.” Then is it true that they 
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live there ; and they yet speak to us. From 
that bright sphere, from that calm region, from 
the bowers of life immortal, they speak to us. 
They say to us, “Sigh not in despair over the 
broken and defeated expectations of earth. 
Sorrow not as those who have no hope. Bear, 
calmly and cheerfully, thy lot. 


Brighten the ever produced. 


over, than the most princely casket ever contain- 
ed, or than legal munificence ever squandered on 
a worthless favorite. Call men mere animals, 
look at them simply as beasts, and there is not a 
man living who does not carry in him that which 
is more wonderful than anything that mortals 
Nothing on the globe ; nothing 


chain of love, of sympathy, of communion with in the stars; nothing in the revelations of the 


all pure minds. on earth, and in heaven. 


Think, 


oh! think of the mighty and glorious company jof ; 


that fill the immortal regions. Light, 
beauty, beatitude, are here. Come, children | 
of earth ! come to ‘the bright and blessed land !’ 

I see no lovely features revealing themselves | 
through the dim and shadowy veils of heaven. 
I see no angel forms enrobed with the brigkt 
clouds of eventide. But “I hear a voice, say- 
ing. write, blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord, for they rest—for they rest from their 
labors, and their works—works of piety and love 
recorded in our hearts and kept in eternal re- 
membrance—their works do follow them.” 
Our hearts—their workmanship—do follow 
them. We will go and die with them. 
go and live with them forever! 

Oh! death !—dark hour to hopeless unbelief! 
hour to which, in that creed of despair, no hour 
shall sueceed! being’s last hour! to whose ap- 
palling darkness even the shadows of an aveng- 
ing retribution were brightness aud relief— 
death! what art thou to ‘the Christian’s assur- 
ance’ Great hour of answer to life’s prayer— 
great hour that shall break asunder the bond of 
life’s mystery—hour of release from life’s burden 
—hour of reunion with the loved and lost— 
what mighty hopes hasten to their fulfilment in 
thee! What longings, what aspirations,— 
breathed in the still night, beneath the silent 
stars—what dread emotions of curiosity—Ww hat 
deep meditations of joy—what hallowed imagin- 
ings of never experienced purity and bliss— 
what possibilities shadowing forth unspeakable 
realities to the soul, all verge to their consum- 
mation in thee! Oh! death ! the Christian’s 
death! what art thou but the gate of life, the 
portal of heaven, the threshold of eternity !— 
Religious Consolation. 


— ~~ 


THE WORTH OF MAN. 


I have seen exposed in jewellers’ windows 
presents which were given by princes to their 
favorites—necklaces glittering *with exquisite 
pearls ; wristlets glowing with the strange shvot- 
ing fires of the opal, surrounded by diamonds as 
sentinel witnesses of its splendor; rings in great 
profusion ; various ornaments for the hair; and 
nameless other articles of the toilet-—and which 
were registered with incredible values. But, 
after all, the poorest man that walks from his 
hole into the sun-light, is a casket carrying z jewels 
of more variety and more value, ten million times 


We will] 


microscope ; nothing “that the statesman thinks 
nothing that bistory or poetry embalms, can 


life, |be ‘of so much importance to a man as to be able 


|to answer these simple homely questions : What 
jam I? What am | doing? Which way am I 
going? Where am I making my investments ? 
What is my future to be, as indicated from my 
present tendencies and conditions? There can 
be nothing on earth half so important to a man 
as his own self. It is right to feel a lively in- 
terest in nature, in human society, and in the 
events of that great world-history which is 
always going on around us, and in ourday. But 
what kingdom on earth is so wide or so import- 
ant as the kingdom of God in a man’s own soul? 
The Russian empire constitutes the largest earthly 
dominion ; and yet the sun need not employ half 
its hours in going from side to side of it. And 
the kingdom of the soul shall not have been 
traversed when the sun itself is burned to the 
socket, and its light has gone out. It is infinite; 
it is endless.—J/. W. Beecher. 


_—— 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MO. 27, 1861. 


For the last few weeks our country has been 
convulsed by intestine strife, and there is 
scarcely a village or hamlet that has not been 
reached by the rumors of war. The exciting 
incidents connected with this sad calamity have 
been narrated in every newspaper, and the 
whole country has been aroused by a spectacle 
which is new to most now upon the stage of ac- 
tion. All have been more or less influenced 
by these wide-spread rumors, and there is dan- 
ger of the most watchful becoming leavened into 
a spirit antagonistic to the Gospel of the Prince 
of Peace. 

We have not attempted to give a regular ab- 
stract of the state of public affairs, such as can 
be gleaned from the daily papers, concluding 
that nearly all our readers have access to some 
of these sources of information. 

It is increasingly difficult, since the suspen- 
sion of telegraphic intercourse in some diree- 
tions, to obtain reliable information as to what is 
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transpiring at a distance, rumor with her many 
tongues taking the place of fact and keeping the 
mind in a state of apprehension and excitement. 
Under these circumstances, we believe our | 
strength will be promoted by dwelling in! 
humility and lowliness of mind, avoiding excite- ! 
ment as much as possible, or any complicity 






ELLIGENCER. 


SPRING SUGGESTIONS. 


Do not take off your winter flannel sooner than 
the first of May, but then change toa thinner 
article of the same material. They are wisest 
and healthiest who wear woollen flannel the whole 
year. Arrange to have a fire kept up all day in 

the family room, however warm it may be out of 


with the warlike spirit which prevails around | doors, until the first of May, and in the morning 


us. There are very few now living who remem- 
ber the sad events connected with the war of the 
revolution, or even of the last conflict between 
the United States and the mother country, and 
there may yet be in store for us greater suffer- 
ings than our forefathers endured in a faithful 
maintenance of their peaceable testimony. 

It is, therefore, especially necessary that all 
who cannot unite in warlike measures should 
keep upon the watch, and be willing to bear 


with meekness and patience the exercise of mind 


which such a state of things is calculated to pro- 
duce. 
better prepared to meet the suffering which may 
be appointed us, and be instrumental in sustain- 
ing and strengthening those whose faith and 
confidence are weak. “The name of the Lord 
isa strong tower ;—the righteous runneth into 
it, and is safe.” , 
_— 


Marriep, on the 11th inst., with the approbation 


By such a course of conduct, we shall be | 


'and evening daily until the first of June. The 
| editor has lived in the most malarial region in 

the world, perhaps, and when the thermometer 

was a hundred and twelve at noon, a fire was 
regularly kindled at sunrise and sunset in his 
| Office, and sat by. Disease, malignant fever, and 
death reigned in every direction, and yet he had 
| not a second’s sickness. It is because a brisk 

fire not only creates a draft, and thus purifies a 
| room, but so rarefies the deadly air that it is car- 
ried to the ceiling, where it cannot be breathed. 
|'The simple precaution of having a fire kindled 
in the family room at sunrise and sunset in late 
| spring and early fall, is known by eminent names 
|in the army and navy surgery to be the most ef- 
ficient preventive of all forms of fever and ague, 
and spring and fall diseases ; in flat, wet, warm 
| countries, it is almost a specific against those dis- 
leases. No man would be considered sane who 
‘should keep up as hot fires in his house as the 
| spring advances as he did in mid-winter. Food 
is the fuel which keeps the human house—the 
body—warm ; hence, if as much is eaten in 
| spring as in winter, we are kept too warm; we 
‘burn up with fever; we are oppressed ; we suffer 





of Danby Monthly Meeting, at the home of David | from lassitude. All nature takes a new lease of 


Rogers, Granville, Washington Co., N. Y., Leonaro | life with spring, but man. 
C. Toorne, of New York City, to Hannan E. RoGers, is unwise. 


daughter of David and Haonah Rogers. 


, In Philadelphia, on the evening of 18th of 
4th mo., 1861, with the approbation of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends’ of Philadelphia, held at Race St., 
Wituiam Tuisttetuwait, of Richmond, Indiana, to 
EvizanetH Watton, of the former place. 





- —— 


Diep, on the 6th of 2d mo. last, after an illness of 
near three weeks, Lypia S., wife of Samuel Hunt, Jr., 
and daughter of Aquilla and Ruthanna Whitacre, 
aged 24 years and 6 months. | 

She was a member of Miami Monthly Meeting, 
Ohio, until a short time previous to her death. She 
requested her certificate to be forwarded to Prairie j 
Grove Monthly Meeting, Henry Co., Iowa, ee 
she had removed. 

—, In Jefferson Co., Ohio, on the 13th of 1st mo., 
1860, Isaac TomLinson, in the 77th year of his age. 
He removed with his family, in the year 1819, from 
Byberry, Pa., and settled within the limits of Short 
Creek Monthly Meeting, where for many years he 
occupied the station of an Elder to the satisfaction of 
his friends. He was of a cheerful disposition, but 





dignified and thoughtful. 

—, At his residence, in New Trenton, Jefferson 
Co., Ohio, on the 17th of 9th month, 1860, in the 79th 
year of his age, RicHakD RoBerts, an esteemed mem- 
ber and Eider of Short Creek Monthly Meeting, and 
formerly of Gwynedd, Montgomery Co., Pa. 





It is because he alone 
The brute beasts, the cow, the horse, 
the ox; these turn to a new diet, and go out to 
grass to crop every green thing; they would 
never come to the stable or barnyard of choice 
to eat the heating, binding oats and corn, on 
which they luxuriated during the winter—they 
eat watery food, which is light and purifying. 
Not so with man; he continues his meats and 
fats, his greases and his gravies, as at Christmas. 
Watchful nature takes away his appetite for 
these, and because he does not relish them as he 
did a few weeks before, he begins to zonclude 
that something is the matter, aud, measuring 
the amount of his health by the amount he can 
send down his throat, he begins to stimulate the 
appetite, thinks he must use some tonic, readily 
assents to any suggestion which includes bitters 
and whisky, especially the latter. In addition, 
he puts more mustard, and pepper, and catsup 
on his meats, seasons everything more heavily, 
until nature has been goaded so that she will 
bear no more, and yields to the fatal dysentery 
or bilious colic, or happily relieves herself by a 
copious diarrhea. Does not any reader know 
that fever, and flux, and diarrhoea, are common 
ails of spring ? But you did not know one of the 
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two chief causes—man’s gluttony—uas above de- 
scribed! Tens of thousands of lives would be 
saved every spring, and an incalculable amount 
of human discomfort would be prevented, if 
early in March, or at most by the first of April, 
meat, and grease, and fried food of every des- 
cription, were banished from the table wholly, at 
least for breakfast and supper. If meat wi// be 
eaten for dinner; let it be lean; use hominy and 
“samp” largely ; have no fries ; eat but little 
butter ; use eggs, celery, spinach, vinegar; keep 
the body clean; spend every hour possible in 
the open air, snuffing in the spring; but, by 
every consideration of wisdom and of health, 
have a good fire to come to and sit by with all 
your garments on, for eight or ten minutes after 
all forms of exercise, otherwise you will wake up 
next morning as stiff as a bean pole andas “sore” 
as if youhad been pounded in a bag, to the effect 
of your exercise having done you more harm 
than good, and concluding that work don’t agree 
with you, however beneficial it m: 1y be to others, 
you take no more for weeks and months.— /ull’s 
Journal of Health. 
a 
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GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE.—NO. I. 


BY YARDLEY TAYLOR. 


If there is any one thing that this age ex- 
ceeds in, it is the ap plication of science to ev ery- 


day active business of life. Every department of 
industry, every business now carried on, partakes 
of its benefits. Look at the monstrous steam- 
ships that now cross the ocean, carrying the 
products of one continent to another, and then 
consider that in every part of their construction 
and management the principles of science are 
brought to bear, thus ensuring safety, certainty 
and expedition, to a degree never before attain- 
ed. Look at the kuowledge gained by the 
study of the winds and currents of the ocean, 
instructing the mariner to take advantage of 
these, and thus facilitate his speed, and go far to 
ensure his safety. Mxamine the i improvements in 
machinery invented by scientific minds, and see 
the advantages resulting from them to menufee- 
turers. Many of us can recollect the old-fashioned 
spinning wheels for flax, wool and cotton, the 
relies of which are still to be met with at public 
vendues in the country. Compare these with 
the present machines, for the manufacture of | 
fabrics from these articles, and the superiority | 
of the latter, is incalculable. Nor is the ad- 
vantage alone to these, but every department of | 
manufacture is more or less benefitted. That 
latest and most needed relief from the toilsome | 
labor of females, the sewing machine, is indeed | 
the wonder of the age. To see the needle of | 
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to be done by hand, is indeed astonishing. No 
wonder that it excited the surprise and astonish- 
ment of the members of the late Japanese em- 
bassy, who were not acquainted with the suc- 
cessive steps taken to bring it to its present state 
of perfection, but were presented with the perfect 
machine at once. 

Even agriculture claims a large share in 
scientific investigations. This primitive and 
original pursuit of man, the employment of far 
the largest part of the human family, and of 
which manufactures and commerce are hand. 
maids, is destined to be materially benefitted by 
science. The application of science to agrical- 
ture is of recent date. Mechanical principles 
are largely applied to the construction of ma- 
chinery, to lessen and facilitate manual labor, 
and a vast amount of benefit has already result- 
ed in this line. Botany, too, is brought into 
requisition, a knowledge of the classes of plants, 
their distinctions and uses; of vegetable physi- 
ology, and the nutrition and functions of plants, 
the best mode of applying manures and promot- 
ing their healthy growth. Geology, too, comes 


lin “for a share; by its knowledge we understand 


more readily the different varieties of soils we 


‘nm et with, and their adaptation to different 


| modes of "culture and crops. The different 
strata of rocks, and consequently of soils derived 
from them, open a large field for the exercise 
of the enquiring mind. This difference of soils 
had been found to require different amendments 
to keep up their fertility. Thus, on one soil, 
— was found to act kindly, on another gypsum 

vas more beneficial, on another ashes was con- 
sidered best. Chemistry now comes in and 
explains the reason of these things. It shows 
that all these substances, and sev eral more, are 
always present in productive soils; and where 
there is a deficiency of any one or more of these, 
the plant must suffer in proportion ; for if it 
cannot get a sufficiency of food, it cannot in- 
crease to full size. 

Hydraulics, too, is called in to aid at present; 
the advantage of underdraining land in many 
places has been so marked, that a knowledge of 
the flow and action of water beneath the soil is 
important and necessary to be understood, 
that a proper mode of controlling it may be 
adopted. Our wet and marsh lands are often 
our best lands when properly drained, and are 
much less liable to suffer from drouth than 
| upland. 

Hence we see, that the business of agriculture, 
when properly pursued, will call into requisition 
many branches of science, the study of which 
will benefit the interest of the firmer. The 
time was when “ book-learning ’’ was contemned 
and set aside by the generality of farmers, but 


this machine, performing many hundred stitches | that time has passed, and the success of agricul- 
in a minute, and placing them with a precision | tural periodicals is evidence that an enquiry into 
and mathematical certainty, utterly impossible the principles and practice of agriculture is 
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now much sought after by the community gen- 
erally. These periodicals are exerting a bene- 
ficial influence, are stimulating farmers to make 
experiments, are pointing out the principles of 
science as applicable to certain crops, are show- 
ing the beneficial effects of particular manure on 
purticular soils, and the best means of reclaiming 
worn-out lands. This last is especially necessary, 
as the first cultivation of the virgin soils of our 
country, was generally without any effort at amend- 
ment, until much of it was reduced so that crops 
could not be grown to profit, and+thus often 
thrown out. These soils now are many of them 
undergoing renovation, under the direction of 
science, and are again producing good crops. 
With the enlightenment of science, the object 
now will be to keep them in an improving con- 
dition, so that they may not be again brought 
down to poverty. 

Some who are acquainted with the efforts now 
making to improve agriculture, may suppose these 
principles are being made known, for the first 
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| 


time, and that they are the result of scientific | 


investigation. While this is true in itself, as 


regards us, such may be surprised to learn that | 
most of the practices now recommended for keep- | 


ing up and improving our soil, were recommend- 


ed by ancient writers, and practised’ by the! 


farmers of their day. Greek 


writers of the 


third and fourth century, before the Christian | 


era, recommend green plants to be ploughed in, 
and even crops to be raised for that purpose, for 
such enrich the soil as much as dung. 
recommend that earth that has been long under 
water be put upon land to enrich it. They 
state, that a mixture of svils, as clay with sand, 
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ation, in eternal progress; and the cause of all 
the evils in the world may be traced to that 
natural but most deadly error of human indo- 
lence and corruption, that our business is to pre- 
serve, and not to improve.” —Dr. Arnold. 


— -—~.)8) — 


SHALLOW SCHOLARSHIP—TRUE OBJECT OF 
STUDY. 


If there be any one evil greater than another 
which distresses the educational enterprise of 
our country, it is a shallow scholarship—the 
expansion of a meager mind over the surface ofa 
hundred arts and sciences. Study has become a 
process of skimming; and the attainments of 
the student in knowledge are but the light froth 
of learning. The fields of science are only sur- 
veyed—they are seldom cultivated. The spade 
has been thrown aside; and in every hand we 
find the chain and compass. The youthful ad- 
venturer in those boundless fields travels with- 
out observation, and claims to possess without 
conquest. Children of tender years are hurried 
over subjects beyond their capacity to under- 
stand; and this, too, in a period of time too 
limited even for the maturest mind. There is 
nothing that excites my sympathy more than the 
sight of a little boy or girl of tender brain and 
impressible soul, groaning under a weight of 
lifeless text-books, whose very titles are to 


| them incomprehensible—sickening, and palling, 


They | 


and the contrary, would produce as luxuriant | 


crops as could be effected by manures. They 
deseribe the properties that render dungs bene- 
ficial to vegetation, and dwell upon composts. 
They recommend that stubble, at reaping time, 
be left long, if the straw is abundant; and this, 
if burned, will enrich the soil very much, or it 
may be cut and mixed with dung. They advise 
carefully to eradicate weeds from their crops; 
for, besides the hindrance to the crop, they keep 
the ground from receiving the benefit of the sun 
aod air. Fallowing or frequent ploughing, they 
say, is of great advantage; for the object is to 
let the earth feel the cold of winter, and the 
sun of summer, to invert the soil and render it 
light, free and clear of weeds, so that it can 
most easily afford nourishment. Thus, what are 
now considered principles of good husbandry, 
were advocated at that early period. 


~~ O 


AN EXTRACT. 


“There is nothing so revolutionary, because 
there is nothing so unnatural and so convulsive 
to society, as the strain to keep things fixed, 
when all the world is, by the very law of its cre- 


and souring at heart under the regimen of a 
strong and indigestible diet of “ elements,” 
“ outlines,” and other “ knowledges ”’—turning 
from the sunny sky, and tuneful birds, and 
sweet waters of meadow, hill, and wood; and, 
fired with unwholesome ardor by the promise of 
a bright medal or a painted card, toiling through 
all the bright day to mouth the barbarous 
nomenclature of skeleton sciences which they 
can neither love nor comprehend. It may as 
well be asserted roundly, that but little, com- 
paratively, of what one must know in order to 
become learned, can be acquired at all in 
school, in the time usually allowed in this fast 
country; and it is a wretched compromise with 
the impatience of the age to sacrifice accuracy 
and thoroughness to the demands of so weak an 
ambition. 

Hence it is a matter of the first importance 
to select those branches of study which are 
adapted us a means of general culture of the 
youthful mind. The object of schools is not to 
make scholars, but students. It is to train the 
young man to use his powers in the pursuit and 
application of knowledge. It is, in a word, to 
teach him how to study. But what a bungling, 
superficial thinker will he become who has, 
from childhood, read without reflection, and 
thereby lost in power what has been gained in 
time! No man can be said to be educated, in 
any sense of the term, who has not learned to 
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take pains. This is the first great lesson to 
teach the children. So far from acquiring such 
a habit from the common mode of studying at 
school, they are educated by the long task, and 
hurried recitation, into a dreamy, thoughtless, 
superficial manner of gliding over the surface of 
things, without a suspicion of what lies beneath. 
A few well-chosen subjects, understood in their 
minutest details, is better than the universe 
generalized and guessed at. 
Besides, the young can not be interested by 
outlines. Skeletons disgust and frighten them. 
A little girl of ten summers once asked her 
instructor, who was teaching a dry skeleton of 
English history, what was the color of Queen 
Mary’s eyes? In spite of outline schools, that 
child will become a historian, if encouraged. 
How many of our schools are but valleys of dry 
bones’ It will be found generally true, that a 
child’s interest in any branch of study, is in 
proportion to the distinctness of detail with 
which it is taught. Often a teacher may excite 
a class to enthusiasm by simply dwelling on the 
minute points of the lesson. —-—N. Y. Teacher. 
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A MOTHER’S THOUGHTS. 





BY FRANCES D. GAGE. 










Silent and lone, silent and lone! 
Where, tell me where, are my little ones gone, 
That used to be playing about my knee, 
With their noisy mirth, and boisterous glee ? 
Who littered the carpets, and misplaced the chairs, 
And scattered their play-things all unawares ; 
Who called for their suppers with eager shout, 
And while they were getting, ran in and out; 
Who kept all the apples and nuts from spoiling, 
And never saved jackets or pants from soiling ; 
Had ever a want, and ever a will 
That added a care to my heart, until 
I sometimes sighed for the time to come, 
When they’d all be big, and go out from home. 
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Silent and lone, silent and lone! 
Where, tell me where, are my little ones gone? 
There s no little faces to wash to night, 
No little troubles for mother to right, 
No little blue eyes to be sung to sleep, 
No little play-things to put up to keep, 
No little garments to be hung on the rack, 
No little tales to tell, no nuts to crack, 
No little trundle bed, brim full of rolick, 
Calling for mamma to settle the frolic, 
No little soft lips to press me with kisses— 
(Oh! such a sad, lonely evening as this is !) 
No little voices to shout with delight: 
* Good night, dear mamma, good night, good night.” 
Silent the house is; no little ones here, 
To startle a smile or chase back a tear. 
















Silent and lone, silent and lone, 
Where, tell me where, are my little ones gone? 
It seemeth but yesterday since they were young ; 
Now they’re all scattered, the world’s paths among, 


Out where the great rolling trade-stream is flowing ; 










Out where the graves of their life-hopes are sleeping 
Not to be comforted—weeping, still weeping ; 
Out where the high hills of science are blending 








































Out where new fire-sides with love-lights are glowing ; 


? 
































Up ’mid the cloud-rifts, up, up, still ascending ; 
Seeking the sunshine that rests on the mountain, 
Drinking and thirsting still, still at the fountain ; 
Out in life’s thoroug:fares all of them moiling ; 
Out in the wide, wide world, striving and toiling. 
Little ones, loving ones, playful ones, all, 

That went when I bade, and came at my call, 
Have ye deserted me? Will ye not come, 

Back to your mother’s arms—-back to the home ? 
















Silent and lone, silent and lone, 
Where, tell me where, are my little ones gone ? 
Useless my cry is. Why do I complain ? 
They’ll be my little ones never again ! 
Can the great oaks to the acorns return ? 
The broad rolling stream flow back to the byrne ? 
The mother call childhood again to her knee, 
That in manhood went forth, the strong and the free? 
Nay ! nay! no true mother would ask for them back, 
Her work nobly done, their firm tramp en life’s track, 
Will come like an organ note, lofty and clear, 
To lift up her soul and her spirit to cheer! 
And though her tears fall, when she’s silent and lone, 
She'll know it is best they are scattered and gone! 


















Silent and lone! silent and lone! 
Thy will, O Father, not my will be done! 
—Field Notes. 
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AT THE DOOR. 


FROM THE GERMAN 

















OF RUECKERT. 











I have.-knocked at the door of Luxury : 
They reached from the window a penny to me. 


I’ve songht Love’s house and knocked at the door. 
3ut fifteen others had stood there before. 


I knocked at Honor’s castle gate ; 
‘“ We open only to knightly state.” 









I visited Labor’s dwelling low, 
But I heard there only wailing and woe. 


I asked where Contentment’s house was found, 
But no one knew, the country round. 








But I know a house both lonely and still; 
I'll knock there at last by the Father’s will. 


There dwells, indeed, full many a guest, 
But yet there is room for many to rest, 








tee 





From the Presbyterian. 


REMARKABLE ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS. 














Dr. Leyburn, writing under date of Jerusalem, 
January 6th, 1*61, gives the following in refer- 
ence to aacient manuscripts which he bas seen 
there. 

“During my sojourn here it has been my 
privilege to make the acquaintance of Professor 
Levisohn, an eminent Hebrew and Oriental 
scholar, whose name is already known in the 
United States. He isa friend of Tischendorff, 
and in fact the latter formerly occupied the apart- 
ments here, now in the possession of Professor 
Levisohn, 1 preached on Mount Moriah last 
Sabbath afternoon, and at the close of the service 
the Professor came up and invited me to call dur- 
ing the week, with the promise that he would 
show me some very ancient and very interesting 
manuscripts. I did call the next day, and was 
richly compensated for doing so. Dr. Levisohn 
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js a native of Germany, but was for twenty yeais| and began to persecute three of the Samaritan 


Professor of Hebrew in St. Petersburg. When 
the present Greek bishop of Jerusalem received 
his appointment, he brought Dr. Levisohn with 
him, that the latter might pursue his oriental 
studies, and also that he might be ready for the 
University about being erected here by the Rus- 
sian government. He has been carrying on his 
explorations, translations, &c., with great indus. 
try and enthusiasm, and has a lithographic press, 
with which he is making extremely accurate and 
beautiful fue similes of ‘the various manuscripts. 
A few sheets of these I shall be able to show to 
curious friends, if spared to return home. 

“It is interesting to see with what delight 
such a man regards these old time-stained parch- 
ments, which some people would hardly allow a 
place among the trash and rubbish of their gar- 
rets. After entertaining me, not with the usual 
oriental pipes and coffee, but with acup of Rus- 
sian genuine caravan tea, the Professor brought 
out two handsomely made boxes, and laid them 
on the table, saying, ‘Now I will show you my 
richness.’ (He does not speak English particu- 
larly well). The first instalment of his ¢ rich- 
ness’ was a copy of the Pentateuch in what we 
call the Samaritan character, but what he says is 
the true Hebrew. Itis about five hundred years 
old, and would seem a most venerable relic of 
antiquity but for another, his chief treasure, a 
copy of the Pentateuch in the same character, 
which he has satisfactory evidence is at least 
twenty-three hundred and sixty years old, and 
how much more he cannot tell. He is quite con- 
fident, however, that it is the second oldest man- 
uscript in the world; the oldest being that long 
known to be in the possession of the priest of the 
Samaritans at Nazareth. This is an exact copy, 
too, of that, as he has found by actual compari- 
son. Both the copy and the original have a lit- 
tle history of their own which has not been of- 
ten told, and probably never in print before. 

“ Professor Levisohn, in his search for old 
manuscripts, went to Nazareth nearly a year ago, 
and looked at a number, amongst which was one 
they told him had been ¢ through the fire.’ He 
was at a loss to understand the precise ordeal in- 
dicated in those somewhat vague and mysterious 
terms, but on examining it he found an endorse- 
ment, evidently from a different hand, and of 
later date than the original, stating that on a 
certain occasion this, with several others, was 
thrown into the fire as a test of its genuineness, 
and that it alone came out uninjured. ‘The le- 
gend, of course, does not materially enhance the 
value of the manuscript in the eyes of the learned 
of our day, but it was nevertheless the means of 
its falling into the hands of the present owner. 
Having returned to Jerusalem, the Professor pur- 
sued his ordinary work until some time after the 
Damascus and Lebanon massacres, when a fanatic 
Moslem from Damascus came down to Nazareth, 













Christians there, and on some petty charge had 
them cast-into prison. The poor creatures re- 
mained for some weeks in a most wretched dun- 
geon, suffering almost incredible things. Mean- 
while their friends were endeavoring to secure 
their release, and in their efforts applied to the 
Russian bishop of the Greek church at Jerusa- 
lem. The latter became interested in behalf of 
the sufferers, and conferred with Dr. Levisohn 
on the subject. Dr. Levisohn inquired if the 
three Samaritans had no means of purchasing 
their ransom? ‘None,’ was the reply— they 
are very poor.” *Noproperty?” ‘None.’ ‘ No- 
thing whatever?’ ‘ Nothing—yes, they have a 
book, a very old book, and it is one which has 
been through the fire.’ The Professor no sooner 
heard this than he saw himself in anticipation 
the owner of this rare old treasure. He at once 
made a large offer for the book; the prisoners 
were released ; and the book became his proper- 
ty. So the wicked work of the Druses has 
brought forth fruit in a direction, and of a kind 
which could hardly have been anticipated. On 
a closer scrunity of the manuscript it was found, 
from an inscription, to be, as already stated, at 
least two thousand three hundred and sixty years 
old. It is endorsed as having been in the hands 
of Zerubabel, who built the second temple. 

“Tn. the course of his Nazareth explorations 
Professor Levisohn also obtained access to the 
original manuscript, the most ancient, he thinks, 
of any extant. The existence of this manuscript 
has been known to oriental scholars and tourists 
for many years, but Dr. Levisobn is beyond doubt 
the first person who has had the opportunity to 
examine it. I am aware that this will be denied, 
but it is nevertheless the truth. Occasionally 
some one has been allowed a peep into the silver 
case where it is kept, but that was all. Others, 
who are confident they have seen it, have been 
imposed upon by being shown only one of the 
numerous copies. For instance, I have now be- 
fore me one of the most valued and best known 
works on the Holy Land, in which the distin- 
guished author speaks of his having seen the 
famous manuscript, and having ‘turned over its 
time-stained leaves.’ These words are proof posi- 
tive that he never saw it, for the old manuscript 
has no ‘ leaves,’ being in the form of a roll, or 
rather of two rolls. In fact, so jealous of it 
have been the Samaritans, that it was only 
through the present powerful Russian influence 
in this land, and by the payment of a large sum 
of money, that Dr. Levisohn obtained the privi- 
lege of examining it, and of comparing with it 
his own ‘ fire’ copy, and also of making a fic sim- 
ile of a portion of it. The discovery of its ex- 
treme antiquity was one of the interesting fruits 
of these researches. Ile considers it as beyond 
all doubt that this identical parchment copy of 
the Pentateuch was was made by a grandson of 
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Aaron and the grand-nephew of Moses. This 
is antiquity indeed ! quite equal in its way to the 
Assyrian inscription discoveries of Layard and 
his co-laborers. 

‘‘ Professor Levisohn gets his information on 
this point from what is technically known as a 
‘Tarreekh,’ or historical inseription in the man- 
uscript. In making these copies the copyist was 
not allowed to put a word, or even a letter, on 
the parchment, beyond the sacred text itself, and 
yet it was desirable that his name should be 
given, as a security for its accuracy. The diffi- 
culty was met by the ‘Tarreeckh’ on this wise. 
The lines on several pages were broken in the 
middle by a blank space of half aniuch or more 
running down the centre of the page. When 
the writer found a line with, for instance, the 
first letter of his name standing next the break, 
he transferred that letter into the blank space ; 
he then passed down the page until he found a 
line with’the second letter of his name in the de- 
sired position, which he passed out into the blank 
space in a similar manner, and so on until he 
had found the requisite number of letters. In 
one case which | saw, nineteen pages had to be 
gone through before the l'arreekh could be com- 
pleted. he old Nazareth manuscript embodies 


an inscription of this sort, and as I have been per- 
mitted to copy it, I herewith give it to the reader : 
—‘I, Abishua, son of Phinehas, son of Eliazar, 
son of Aaron the priest, (may the good will of 
the Lord and his glory rest upon them), have 


written the holy book in the door of the taber- 
nacle on Mount Gerizim, in the thirteenth year 
of the reign of the children of Israel in the land 
of Canaan, in its boundaries round about. Thanks 
be to the Lord !’ 

“This manuscript, as to its matter, differs con- 
siderably from our version as to the genealogical 
records, and in some other particulars, one of 
which is the addition at the end of the ten com- 
mandments, of a command that the preceding 
shall be written on a pillar, &c., and the people 
always instructed in them. Professor Levisohn, 
German like, accounts for the difference in our 
version by the hypothesis that Ezra wrote ours 
from memory during the captivity, and forgot 
some things. For myself, I am bold enough to 
say, that the Samaritan additions are interpola- 
tions. ‘hey certainly do not harmonize well 
with the context, as to style. The Professor, in 
his enthusiasm, believes that this manuscript 
discovery will prove as important in Biblical lit- 
erature as was Sir Isaac Newton’s gravitation dis- 
covery in physics ; but he will probably find that 
he is mistaken. As to the Samaritan character, 
he has no doubt that it is the real Hebrew char- 
acter; that the Israelites, during the captivity, | 
lost the use of it, and acquired the Chaldaic ; and 
that what we call the Hebrew character is really 
the Chaldee. I think this idea has already been | 
suggested in America. 
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ROSE PRUNING. 
By Cuartes MILER. 


The season is now approaching when this im- 
portant operation should be performed,—I there. 
fore submit a few general remarks on the sub- 
ject in question. It is presumed that the practi- 
cal ideas here presented will be of such assist- 
ance to the amateur rose grower, as to prevent 
the all but fatal operations generally performed 
under the above title. I will not trespass on your 
space to particularize the treatment necessary for 
the several families. Their growth, to which I 
refer, will be readily comprehended by the terms, 
strong or short growing. Loses are generally 
planted when young, and during the first season 
the knife should be sparingly used, but after all 
chance of frost is past, the branches should be 
cut back to four or five eyes, having previously 
cut all growth that interferes with the shape of 
the plants, which should be that of a basin or ex- 
panded inverted umbrella, which insures a free 
circulation of air between the branches, and, as a 
matter of course, the consequent certainty of 
bloom. 

During the following autumn, any shoots 
which started in the centre of the plants or cross 
branches, may be renewed ; but the shortening 
of the main shoots should be left till spring, being 
especially careful to prune to an outer bed. 

Krect-growing kinds, such as Queen Victoria, 
Mrs. Elliott, Geant des Battailles, and the like, 
may be much improved in shape by tying the 
branches in a more outward direction when 
young. In pruning the majority of the Hybrid 
Perpetuals, four or five eyes should only be left; 
but such as Louis Bonaparte, Pius 1X., &e., 
half the length of the shoots only should be cut 
away—any thing like severe pruning, on such 
subjects, being more productive of abundant 
wood and scanty bloom. Moss, Provence, and 
Bourbons, can scarcely be pruned toohard. The 
Persian Yellow and Austriav Briars, too slight, 
as these varieties bloom on wood one year old. 
Summer pruning is often desirable, and frequent- 
ly saves much trouble; this may be effected to 
some extent by cutting the blooms for ornament; 
or when decaying with long footstalks. The 
Hybrid Perpetuals will, by reducing their 
branches to one half their length, in J uly—be cer- 
tain to give bloom in autumn, a result muck de- 
sired. Some of the Hybrid Perpetuals make 
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handsome beds on the lawn. The following is 
especially adapted for the purpose, owing to their 
short compact habit, and sturdy growth; and 

when hedged down or securely fastened to the 
ground, and due attention paid to their summer 


lime, sulphate of soda and carbonate of potash 
were experimented upon in like manner, and 
upon the application of proper tests the surface 
of the soil showed their presence in large quanti- 
ties, drawn up by the rising water from under- 
pruning, (which is important,) a succession of neath, as in the case of drouth. he parched 
bloom may be had from june to September. | earth—all vegetation dwarfed and withered by 

Autumnal flowing varieties, Auguste Mie, Ba- 'the heat—seems suffering a curse; but is only 
ronne Hallez, Dr. Arnal, Baronne Prevost,!an affliction for the present—“a ’ blessing in 
Compte de Paris, Compte de Eugene Sue, Jules | disguise” for the future. “The early and lat- 
Margottin, Wm. Jesse, Geant des Batailles, Wm. ter rains’ may produce at once abundant crops, 
Grifith, Paul Duprez, Queen Victoria, Madame! but dry weather is needed to bring to the surface 
Laffay, Prince Leon, Rosine Margottin, Madame | from the depths of the earth, where else it would 
Rivers, Madame Domage, Duchess of Sutherland, | be forever unemployed, food for future harvests. 


Soliel d’ Austerlitz. 

To those that do not possess a bed of Roses, I 
would advise them to repair the omission at once, 
for gathering roses in early morning, with the 
dew still on their fragrant petals, is one of the 
greatest pleasures of life. 


—~<1)8r- 


Kepler, after having discovered his third great 
law, says:—“ What I prophesied twenty-two! 
years ago, as soon as I discovered the five solids 
among the heavenly orbits—what I firmly be-| 
lieved long before [ had seen Ptolemy’s harmo- | 
nics—what I had promised my friends in the 
title of this book, which I named before I was 
sure of my discovery, which sixteen years ago 
urged as a thing to be sought, that for w hich [| 
joined Tycho Brahe, for which [ settled at Prague, 
for which I devoted the best part of my life to’ 
astronomical contemplations, at length I have’ 
brought to light, or have recognized its truth, be- | 
yond my most sanguine expectations. It is now} 
eighteen months since I got the first glimpse of! 
light—three months since its dawn—very few! 
days since the unveiled issue, most admirable to’ 

gaze on, burst out upon me. Nothing holds me 
—I will indulge in my sacred fury. ‘L will tri- 
umph over mankind by the honest confession that 
I have stolen the vases of the Egyptians to build 
up a tabernacle for my God far away from the) 
confines of Kyypt. If you forgive me, I rejoice | 
—if you are angry, I can bear it—The die i is | 
cast—the book is written, to be read either now | 
or by posterity—I care not which. It may well | 
wait a century for a reader, as God has waited 
six thousand years fur an interpreter of his 
works.” 


-_-~<er—-  ———— 


THE RICHES OF A DROUTH. 


Several experiments tried by Professor Hig- 
gins go to show the action of drouth in bringing 
mineral matters from a depth to the surface of 
the soil. In one case he placed a solution of 
chloride of barium in a glass cylinder, and then 
filled it with dry soil. After long exposure to 
the rays of the sun, the surface of the soil was 
tested with sulphuric acid, and gave a copious 
precipitate of sulphate of baryta. 


Chloride of} hibition will open on the ls t of 5 oth month 1862. 


It is Nature’s ordinance for keeping up the fe- 
cundity of the cultivated soil. 
“ nium 


CURIOUS PECULIARITY OF OYSTER BEDS. 


The New-Brunswicker says: ‘“ It isa curious 
fact, for which naturalists and men of science 
have as yet been unable to account, that in the 


, Gulf of St. Lawrence, along whose shores solid 


ice forms everywhere, the water does not freeze 
| except in very cold ‘weather. Even then the 
ice does not become of the same consistence or 
| solidity as in those places, where oyster beds are 
not formed. It is owing to this peculiarity that 
the inhabitants of the Gulf coast are enabled to 
| discover the exact position of the oysters when 
the ice first makes, as the water remains un- 
frozen over the beds, when all around is firm 
ice. In the latter part of the winter these 
oyster holes are very dangerous to those who 
| travel on the ice, especially at night or during 
| snow storms; and almost every season we hear 
| of serious accidents from persons driving into 
|them. Oysters are excellent in their way, but 
we think few persons have a fancy for visiting 
them in their beds on a stormy winter's night.” 


——- + —~t)er + ——~ 


Error may be established by the authority of 
antiquity, but the truth which condemns it, is 
| always of higher antiquity still. 


—- oe 


ITEMS. 


The following interesting items are taken from the 
Scientific American of this week. 

Tue Lonpon Exuipition For 1862.—The charter for 
the Exhibition of the Industry of All Nations has 
been granted by the English government, and the 
contract for the building is made. It is to cost 
£300,000, and will cover a little over 26 acres. It 
will be 1,200 feet long by 700 broad, exclusive of the 
space set apart for the display of agricultural imple- 
ments, which is in rough numbers 1,000 feet long by 
220 broad. The walls are to be mostly of brick, with 
a clear story at the top 25 feet in height, of iron and 
glass. The roof is to be made of painted wood. The 
building is to be ornamented with two domes of iron 
and glass, larger than any others that bave ever been 
built. They will each be 160 feet in diameter, and 
will rise to the immense he ight of 250 feet. The ex- 
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Occupation oF Women 1n France —In France 
woman is permitted to engage in many occupations 
which are performed with us entirely by the male sex. 
She often acts as ticket-dispenser at railway stations, 
as bookkeeper at hotels and shops, and as attendant 
on the heaped tables of the reading room. 

The watchmaker consigns to her.delicate touch the 
finer parts of his mechanism, and the jeweler the setting 
of his costly gems. The wood engraver expects his 
most delicate and tasteful cuts from her hands; and 
the picture dealer invites her to plant her easel in t: e 
Louvre or Luxembourg, to reproduce, as she well 
can, the masterpieces of ancient or modernart. The 
individual and social advantages which the honor 
that is thus paid to labor brings are incalculable. 
Pride is never permitted to interfere with usefulness ; 
and many a young woman, who would have been de- 
barred, as witb us, by its pernicious influence, from 
the honorable employment of her powers, is enabled, 
by the wiser and more merciful arrangements which 
obiain in France, to secure a virtuous and comfortable 
independence. 


Tae “Great Eastery.”—Grinnell, Minturn & Co. 
announce that the steamship Great Eastern is to sail 
from England for New York on the Ist of next month ; 
and returning, is intended to leave this port with pas- 
sengers On or about the 24th of next month. 


A new asteroid was discovered by Mr. H. P. Tuttle, 
of Haverford College, on the night of the 10th of 
Fourth month. This is now the 66th small planet 
that is known to exist between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter. 

Two comets are now looked for by astronomers— 
the De Vico comet, which appeared in 1855, and the 
celebrated comet of Charles V. 


Curious Anmat—Anustralia is a land full of 
natural wonders to us. Great tracts of that country 
are covered with balls of quartz, shot, as it were, 
from some lunar battery ; the natives killthe jumping 
kangaroo by shooting the boomerang “round the 
corner ;’’ and there is the ornithoryncus, which puzzles 
naturalists to classify by its paradoxical peculiarities. 
It appears to be a link between the quadruped, bird 
and reptile. Its body is something like that of a 
beaver; it hes four short legs and is web-footed, and 
on its little flat head it has the billofaduek. These 
creatures live a great deal in water; their resorts are 
quiet creeks fringed with weeds, among which they 
search forfood. They burrow in the banks of streams 
like moles; in disposition they are timid, playful and 
harmless, and they have been made very amusing 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour AND Meat.—The Flour market: is dull, with 
light sales to retailers and bakers, at $5 37 a 5 50 for 
mixed and choice brands, and $5 87 for extra; $6 00 
a6 25 for extra family, and 6 50 a 7 25 for extra 
family, and 6 50 a 7 25 for fancy lots. Very little 
doing in Rye Flour or Corn Meal. The former is 
selling at $3 37a3 50 The latter is dnll at $2 75 
for Pennsylvania, and Brandywine at $3 12. 

Grain.—The offerirgs of Wheat are not so heavy. 
Sales of Penna. red at $1 30a 1 31, afloat. White is 
searce and ranges from $1 40 to 150. Rye is sell- 
ing at 68 cents. Corn—Sales of dry new yellow at 62c. 
afloat and 60 a 60}in store. Oats are steady at 33 a 
334c. for Pennsylvania and 32 a 323 cts. for Delaware. 
Nothing doing in Barley or Barley Malt. 

CLovERSEED is in good demand. Sales of fair and 
prime at $4 50 a 475 per 64 lbs. Timothy ranges 
from $2 50a262. Flaxseed is steady at$1 40 a1 50. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


LEASANT COUNTRY BOARDING.—Four Ladies 
can be accommodated witb boarding in a private 
family, during the summer, at Fallsington, Bucks Co, 
Pa., six miles from Bristol. Apply at No. 659 N. 12th 
street, Philadelphia. 
4th mo, 27—3t. 


— VILLAGE SCHOOL, N. Y. 
Amy Drory, Principal. 

This Boarding School will open it: Summer Session 
on the 9th of 5th Month, and continue twenty wecks, 
as a School for Young Ladies. 

Competent teachers will be employed. 
and Painting will be taught. 

Terms, $60 per Session of twenty weeks, half pay- 
able in advance, the remainder at the middle of tne 
term. 

Drawing and Painting extra. 


ANDREW A. SKIDMORE, Proprietor. 


Rererences. Alfred Moore, Oswegoburg, John D, 
right, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 4th mo, 13, 1861. 


Drawing 


*RIENDS’ HAT STORE. Silk, Beaver and Otter 
Hats, Frerch and American Felts. Men’s and 
Boy’s Caps, Children’s Hats and Caps. 
STRAW GOODS in great variety. 
order at short notice. 


Hats made to 


CHAS. LAING & CO., 
N. E. cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts. 
Amos J. MICHENER. Philada. 


4th mo. 6th, ly. 


\JOORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
\ GIRLS.—The Spring Session will commence 
4th mo. 3d, and continue 3 mos. The Autumn Ses- 
sion, 10:h mo. Ist, and continue as per Circular, 
For Circulars apply to 
MARY S. LIPPINCOTT, Proprietress, 
Moorestown P, O., Burlington County, N, J. 
or LIPPINCOTT & PARRY, 
S. W. cor. Second and Market, Philade! phia. 
4th mo. 6th, 1861.—4t. 


\LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL,—Fer 
Youth of both sexes. The Summer term will 
open Fifth mo. 21st, and continue 20 weeks. ‘Terms, 
$60 per Session. For particulars, address the Prin- 
cipal, ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem Ov., N. J. 
3d mo. 23—2mo. 


TOTICE TO FRIENDS.—Is coasequence of the 
{\ frequent and continue! culls on us, by Friends, to 
supply them with Piain Hats, there being now no 
Friend in the trade that we know of—we have con- 
cluded to resume this branch of the business. 

We propose keeping a stock on band, and to have 
them made to order tor those who may prefer it. 

Haviog had considerable experience in this par- 


ticular, we respecifully solicit the custom of Friends, 


and wil spare no pains to suit and please them. 
Our Store is in Third S'reet, below Arch, No. 41. 
East side. 


gem. Orders will also be taken at 621 Market Street. 


North side, up stairs. 
: SMEDLEY BROS. 
3 mo. 23—3 mos. 
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